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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the impact of different types 
of parental support on children's social integration in peer 
relationships in middle childhood. Subjects were 116 second- through 
fifth-grade children from an inner-city primary school in Berlin 
(West), who were interviewed about their friends. Sociometric tests 
were also conducted. The parents of these children were interviewed 
separately at home about their support behaviors and other behaviors 
relevant for their child's peer interactions and relationships. 
Results indicated that although mothers' and fathers' support 
behaviors were correlated, the impact of mothers' and fathers' 
behaviors on the child*s relationships varied with the child's 
gender. Multiple regression analyses showed that daughters' and sons' 
social integration could be predicted by mothers* and fathers' 
support behaviors, especially the behaviors categorized as ''shaping 
of conditions" (behaviors that express concern and facilitate their 
child's peer interactions). Mediation (defined as immediate 
involvement in the child's peer interactions) and consultation 
(defined as coaching and counseling of the child) were less 
beneficial or were counterproductive to the child's social 
integration. The results suggest that certain parental behaviors may 
be elicited by the child's position among peers. (MM) 
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PARENTAL SUPPORT AND CHILDREN'S SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
IN MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 



K, Weiss & L. Krappmann 



1. General question 

The contribution of peer interaction to the development of competencies of the child has be- 
come an important topic of interest for many researchers in the past decades. Piagel (1932), 
Sullivan (1953), and Youniss (1980) maintain that children's interactions with partners of 
equal ranking and comparable experience present promoting challenges which the child meets 
by developmental progress. This promotion of competencies will only take place when chil- 
dren for themselves try to understand the problems to be solved, to coordinate perspectives 
and intentions of the participating children, and to reach an agreement on acceptable solu- 
tions. 

As many studies have demonstrated, younger children need parental support to establish these 
stimulating interactions with peers and friends (see reviews by Ladd, 1991; Parke & 
Bhavnagri, 1989; Putallaz & Heflin, 1990). When children grow older, they begin to establish 
a domain of social life among children that is increasingly less under control of parents and 
other caretakers. The observation of these steps to more autonomy elicits the question wheth- 
er still in middle childhood children need parental support in order to establish peer interac- 
tions and to make friends. We hypoUiesize that children still need support, but that parents 
have to recognize the children's increasing capacities of regulating their interaction? and rela- 
tionships with other children. In this study we want to investigate by which means parents can 
effectively influence their children's position among agemates in middle childhood. 

Ladd (1991) distinguishes four domains of parental behaviors which can influence the child's 
peer relationships and which still wait for further investigation: (1) the family background and 
history (cultural, ethnic, and social traditions as well as biographical experiences), (2) the so- 
cial and economic milieu in which the family is embedded, (3) the family relationships and 
processes, and (4) the efforts of parents to promote and manage their child's experiences with 
peers. The analyses presented here refer to the last domain parental influence on their child's 
peer relationships. 
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According to Ladd parents may adopt four types of roles in order to promote their children's 
peer interactions. They may 

- design the social environment in which relationships take place, e.g, by providing a safe 
play environment; 

- mediate relarionships, e.g. by arranging play contacts; 

- act as consultants of their child, e.g. by giving advice how to negotiate interactions; ^nd 
they may 

- monitor their children's peer interactions and relationships, especially when children be- 
come older, e.g. by offering guidance with regard to interpersonal concerns and problems. 

Other authors use similar distinctions. Bhavagnari and Parke (1991) differentiate between di- 
rect interventions by which parents intend to initiate, promote or change their child's relation- 
ships (e.g. by supervising the child and managing relationships) and indirect influences which 
do not refer to the child's relationships, yet affect them. Putallaz and Heflin (1990) call direct 
those behaviors which further or restrain the child's social capacities ( e.g. attachment, model- 
ing), and indirect those behaviors by which parents enhance or diminish the child's opportuni- 
ties for social interacion e.g. by "setting the stage". 

These distinctions are especially relevant when we want to investigate by which means par- 
ents can influence ilie social integration of children in middle childhood. While young chil- 
dren are in need of permanent supervision and narrow control (Bhavnagri & Parke, 1991), 
older children's social relationships in contrast may be hampered by their parents' permanent 
guidance and active intervention (Krappmann, 1989). In order to explore these changes in the 
quality of effective support behaviors, we did not only examine behaviors by which parents 
intervene in peer interactions or assist their child with the explicit intention of improving peer 
interactions or relationships, but we also focused on several behaviors which refer to condi- 
tions under which the child organizes and conducts peer interactions and relationships. 

Thus, we differentiate three levels of parental support with regard to the ways in which par- 
ents attempt to foster their child's social integration into peer relationships (cf. Figure 1). Par- 
ents may aim at an improvement of the interaction itself, at an improvement of the interaction 
capacities of the child, or at an improvement of the conditions under which these interactions 
take place: 
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(1) Mediation: Direct active involvement of the parents in their child^s peer interactions and 
relationships (similar to Ladd's concept). 

(2) Consultation: Coaching and counseling, by which parents intend to improve their child's 
social capacities, but do not intervene in ongoing processes among children. 

(3) Shaping of conditions: Opportunities offered by parents to their child that facilitate or ag- 
gravate peer interactions and relationships. These behaviors shape the climate of empathy and 
concern in which peer interactions and relationships can be realized. These shaping behaviors 
of parents comprise: 

room for action conceded to the child and which the child can use to organize peer activi- 
ties; 

parents' awareness of their child's meetings with friends; 
parents* awareness of conflicts between their child's family and peer obligations; 
parents' knowledge about the friendships which their child maintains; and parents' know- 
ledge about the places where their child actually meets friends. 

Research has shown that the gender of parents and children influences the effects of the sup- 
port behaviors applied by parents. Ladd and Goiter (1988) found different patterns of promot- 
ing behaviors used by mothers and fathers. A study of MacDonaM and Parke (1984) demon- 
strated, that the same parental support behavior had different impact on peer interactions of 
three- and four-year-olds when given by mothers or by fathers. According to the study of 
Russell and Russell (1987), parents use different behaviors with regard to the gender of the 
child which they want to support. 

Children's social integration is mostly assessed by sociometric f'sts, although this procedure 
measures popularity and not existing relationships. We, therefore, add other measures of so- 
cial integration which are based on children's nominations and descriptions of their main- 
tained relationships in an interview about friends. 

First we will examine whether supportive behaviors of parents still have impact on their 
child's social relationships in middle childhood. Second we will analyze the differential ef- 
fects of Uie three levels of parental support on children's social integration. We expect that the 
behaviors belonging to the categorj' "shaping of conditions" will be the most effective strate- 
gies when parents try to promote their child's peer interactions and relationships in middle 
childhood. We also expect a negative influence of tliose parental procedures which most di- 
rectly intervene into children's social life, i.e. by "mediating" children's interactions. Third, 
we will examine the role of the parent's and the child's gender with regard to the influence of 
support behaviors. We finally want to explore, whether various aspects of children's social 
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integration are differently influenced by parents' attempts to support their child's social rela- 
tionships. 

2. Method 

The study comprises 116 children and their parents. The children were second to fifth graders 
(age 7;5 to 12;2 years, almost equally distributed across the age groups). Eighty-three of the 
children lived in two-parent families, 31 lived with their mother, and 2 children lived with 
their father. Thus, mothers of 113 children and the fathers of 79 children participated in the 
study. In two cases data could be collected of the single father only. The group of 1 16 target 
children included 65 boys and 51 giris. These children are a subgroup of a larger sample of 
255 children comprehensively interviewed in school about their friends. Since only 24 chil- 
dren of twelve classrooms (9 percent) refused to be interviewed, this larger sample repre- 
sented almost the entire age cohort of an inner-city school district where mainly middle and 
upper-lower class families are living. The children of the subsample and their families did not 
differ from the total group with regard to a number of variables which were available for the 
larger population as ^"ell as for the subgroup (family structure, sex, age, time in afternoon to 
meet friends, number and quality of children's peer relationships). Therefore, the smaller 
group of 1 16 children and their families also were a r?ther representative sample of families 
living in a normal urban school district 

Data on parental support behaviors were collected by standardized questionnaires adminis- 
tered to fathers and mothers separately in the family home. Five scales which measure differ- 
ent aspects of support behaviors were developed from these data. All scales demonstrate satis- 
fying psychometric qualities. 

> The scale "mediation" (alpha = .58 for mothers, .55 for fathers) includes three items con- 

cerning parental activities directly aiming at an improvement of their child's peer relation- 
ships (for instance, doing something together with the child's peers). 

> The scale "consultation" (alpha = .75 for mothers, .82 for fathers) includes five items con- 

cerning parental efforts of coaching and counseling the child how to cooperate with peers. 

The following three scales and two single-item measures relate to parental behaviors which 
shape the conditions under which peer contacts take place. By these behaviors parents influ- 
ence the contexfof peer interactions and relationships. 

> The scale "room for action" (alpha = .65 for mothers, .63 for fathers) includes five items re- 

ferring to the opportunities for contacts with peers conceded to the child. 
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> The scale "awareness of meetings" (alpha = .73 for mothers. .76 for fathers) includes four 

items which measure how much attention pa^^nts pay to the social contacts of their child. 

> The scale "awareness of conflicts" (alpha = .63 for mothers, .55 for fathers) includes five 

items related to parents' concern about conflicts arising from the child's sometimes oppos- 
ing obligations to peers and family (e.g. Joining a family activity or following the invita- 
tion of a friend). 

> "Knowledge of friends" measures the agreement of tiie parent and the child on three friend- 
ships by comparison of tiie child's nominations in the school interview and the parent's in- 
dications in the questionnaire adminstered in the family session. The congruence between 
the nominations of parents and children was ranked. 

> "Knowledge of meeting places" based on the parents' self-assessment of ilieir knowledge 
about where their child meets with peers. 

Data on children's peer relationships were collected by a standardized interview about friends 
(Krappmann, Oswald. Salisch, Schuster. Uhlendorff. Weiss. 1991). administered in school to 
each child separately. The child's social integration was measured by several indices. The first 
two indices are based on the child's answers given in the interview: 

> (1) The total number of relationships with classmates and non-classmates nominated by the 
interviewed child. 

> (2) The number of relationships to classmates nominated by tiie interviewed child. 

Both numbers ot relationships also include the "lukewann" relationships. The nuniber of rela- 
tionships to classmates was selected as a criterion because c'her analyses showed that these 
relationships are especially important since the classroom is a place of crucial tests with re- 
gard to the quality of friendships (Oswald. Krappmann. Uhlendorff. Weiss, in press). 

The following four indices of children's social integration could be generated, because almost 
all children of the classrooms who were included in the larger '^udy of children's friendships 
participated in the sociometric test and in the friendship interview. Two indices are based on 
the nominations which the target child received from the classmates. 

> (3) The number of relationship nominations received from classmates. 

> (4) The number of reciprocal relationships based on congruent nominations from both the 
target child and his or her classmates. 

Since these indices integrate the friendship statements of others, they go beyond the subjec- 
tive assessment of the inten/iewed child. The index (4) counting the concordant nominations 
of the target child and the classmates gives the best information about factually maintained 
relationships. 
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The last two indices are based on the number of received votes in a conventional sociometric 
test ("thrtv best liked'*, "three least liked'^: 

> (5) The number of positive votes received from classmates. 

> (6) The number of negative votes (rejections) received from classmates. 

We regard those children to be better integrated in peer relationships who nominated more 
friends in general and in the classroom, received more nominations from classmates, and 
maintainea more reciprocal relationships in the classroom, received more positive votes and 
fewer rejections in the sociometric test, 

3. Results 

3.1 Differences and similarities in the support behaviors of mothers and fathers 

Mothers and fathers showed no differences with regard to mediation or consultation behaviors 
(cf. Table 1 presenting means and standard deviations of the parental suppon behaviors). In 
contrast, the behaviors categorized as shaping of conditions differed significantly between 
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fathers and mothers (room for action t = 2.94, awareness of meetings t == .76, awareness of 
conflicts t = -.69, knowledge about friends t = -1,77, knowledge about meeting places t = 
-1.54, all differences significant: p < .05). Fathers more frequently reported to give room for 
action and were more aware of their children's meetings than mothers. Mothers, however, 
were more aware of conflicts between the child's diverging family and peer obligations. Fath- 
ers reponed more knowledge about the places where children meet, whereas mothers were 
ranked significantly higher with regard to their knowledge of their children's friendships. 

Although mothers and fathers showed differences in the frequencies of suppon behaviors ap- 
plied, they tended to react in the same direction. Especially with regard to the behaviors cate- 
gorized as shaping of conditions mothers and fathers agreed on the behaviors which they app- 
ly. When the mother held to give room for action, also the father reported to give room (r = 
.44, p < .01). When the mother was aware of conflicts, also the father was aware of conflicts 
(r = .65, p < .01). When the nx)ther was well informed about the child's friends and meetings 
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places, also the father knew about friends and meeting places (r = .44, p < .01; r = .50, p < 
.01). Their agreement on consultation behaviors and on peer meetings was only moderate ( r 
= .20, p < .10 resp. p < .05). Mothers and fathers did not agree on their behaviors with regard 
to the mediation of peer interactions and relationships. Mothers and fathers seem to use these 
ways of support rather independently from each other. 

32 Differences with regard to children's age and gender 

Maternal support behaviors did not change across the age of the children under study with 
one exception. Mothers more frequently conceded room for action to the child when the child 
became older (r = .35, p < .01). In contrast, paternal support behaviors yielded more correla- 
tions with the age of their children. Fathers* mediating behaviors showed a tendency to de- 
crease with growing age of the children (r = -.17, p < .10). Like mothers fathers more fre- 
quently conceded room for action to older children (r = .33, p < .01). Fathers of older children 
were more aware of their children*s peer meetings (r = .16, p < .10) and of conflicts between 
peer and family obligations (r = -.18, p < .01). 

Correlational analyses also revealed some differences with regard to the gender of child. 
Mothers were more aware of conflicts between peer and family obligations in view of their 
sons than of their daughters (r = -.18, p < .05), and they tended to more frequently apply me- 
diation and consultation behaviors with daughters than with sons ( r = .15, p < .10; r = .13, p 
< .10). Fatliers more seldomly reported awareness of meetings with regard to sons than to 
daughters (r = -.28, p < .01), but demonstrated more knowledge of their children's meeting 
places with regard to daughters than to sons (r = .22, p < .05). 

33 Children's social integration 

On the average, the 1 16 children nominated 8.8 relationships (sd = 3.6), among these were 
4.2 relationships (sd = 2.5) with classmates. They were nominated also 4.2 times (sd = 2.6) by 
their classmates. The target children maintained 2.5 reciprocal relationships (sd = 1.6) within 
the classroom. Furthermore, the children on the average received 3.0 positive (sd = 1.98) and 
2.1 negative (sd = 2.6) sociometric votes. 

3.4 Parents' support behavior^ and children's social Integration 

Bivariate correlational analyses of parents* behaviors and children's social integration show 
that mothers* and fathers" mediation as well as consultation behaviors yield very few correla- 
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tions with the measures of their children's social integration (Table 2). In contrast, behaviors 
shaping the conditions of peer interactions and relationships obviously were more relevant for 
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the children's social integration. When mothers and fathers conceded more room for action, 
their children tended to be better integrated, according to several measures. In particular, they 
maintain significantly more reciprocal relationships in the classroom. If mothers or fathers re- 
ported more awareness of their children's meetings with peers, children were better inte- 
grated, according to several measures of integration. Children were also better integrated with 
regard to several aspects of integration when their fathers were more aware of conflicts re- 
lated to family-peer issues. Also the mothers' awareness of these conflicts correlated with 
some of the integration measures though in a weaker way. Mothers' and fathers' knowledge of 
their children's friends yielded correlations with the integration measures. In the case of mot- 
hers, knowledge of friends correlated with all six aspects of integration. The fathers' correct 
knowledge of their children's friends was related to three of the integration measures. Inter- 
estingly, children turned out to be less integrated, when their mothers well knew their meeting 
places. 

The differential impact of the various support behaviors on children's social integration was 
compared by multiple regression analyses. Predictor variables included in all models were the 
seven behavioral procedures distinguished in this study: "Mediation*', "consultation", and the 
behaviors categorized as shaping of conditions, i.e., "room for action", "awareness of meet- 
ings", "awareness of conflicts", "knowledge of friends", and "knowledge of meeting places". 
Since preliminary analyses showed that quite a number of interaction terms combining paren- 
tal behaviors and the child's gender significantly contributed to the prediction, the multiple 
regression models are computed and presented separately for the four parent-child dyads (cf. 
Table 3 and Table 4). 

Mother-son dyads: With regard to mother-son ayads only the number of negative sociometric 
nominations could be predicted by the model (R2 = .32; F = 3.20; p < .01; cf. Table 3). Sons 
received more negative votes in the sociometric test when their mothers more frequently 
counseled their sons, gave more room for action, were more aware of their child's conflicts 
between family and peer obligations, and when their mothers were less aware of their chil- 
dren's meetings v.ith friends. 
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Mother'daugh:er dyads: Four aspects of daughters* social integration could be predicted by 
the model: the number of nominated friends in the classroom (R2 = .30; F = 2.39; p < .05), 
the number of nominations received in the classroom (R^ = .44; F = 4.51; p < .01), the num- 
ber of reciprocal nominations in the classroom (r2 = .44; F = 4.44; p < .01), and the number 
of positive votes in the sociometric test (r2 = .38; F = 3.45; p < .01; cf. Table 3). The predic- 
tions most strongly relied on mothers' knowledge of their daughter's friendships. Daughters 
were socially better integrated when their mothers knew who their friends were, compared to 
daughters whose mothers were unfamiliar with their daughter's friends. Some other support- 
ive behaviors applied by mothers also contributed to the predictions of their daughter's social 
integration. When mothers conceded more room for action, when they were better aware of 
meetings with frienr^s and of their child's family-peer conflicts, daughters were better inte- 
grated with regard to some aspects of integration than when mothers behaved in the opposite 
way. 

Father-son dyads: The models including fathers' support behaviors predicted two aspects of 
their sons* social integration: the number of nominations received in the classroom (R2 = .33; 
F = 2.37; p < .05), and the number of positive votes in the sociometric test (R2 = .33; F = 
2.34; p < .05; cf. Table 4). In both cases fathers' mediation behaviors negatively contributed 
to the prediction. Mediation behaviors, if more frequently applied, did not suppon, but ham- 
pered a better integration of sons in children's relationships. In contrast, fathers' consultation 
positively contributed to the prediction of the number of received nominations from class- 
mates. Fathers' awareness of their son's meetings with friends contributed to the prediction of 
the number of positive sociometric votes. Fathers who did nx)re counseling and payed more 
attention had better integrated sons. 
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Father-daughter dyads: The models including fathers' support behaviors predicted five of the 
six aspects of their daughter's social integration: the number of children nominated in the 
classroom (R2 = .41; F = 2.41; p < .10), the number of nominations received in the classroom 
(R2 = .50; F = 3.49; p < .05), the number of reciprocal nominations in the classroom (R2 = 
.49; F =5 3.26; p < .05), the number of positive sociometric votes (R2 = .50; F = 3.43; p < .05), 
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and the number of negative sociomctric votes (R^ = .38; F - 2.14; p < .10; cf. Table 4). The 
predictive power of the model mainly relied on the fathers' awareness of their daughters* fam- 
ily-peer conflicts. In two cases, the room for action which fathers conceded, in two other 
cases fathers* awareness of meetings with friends significantly contributed to the prediction. 
Good social integration is related to behaviors of fathers who gave room for action and who 
were aware of meetings with friends. 

4. Discussion 

The first and most important result of our study is that still in middle childhood children need 
their parents' support in order to be well integrated in peer relationships. Parents do not only 
affect their child*s peer relationships by the quality of the early and later parent-child relation- 
ship (Cohn, Patterson, & Chrisiopoulos, 1991), but also by a variety of behaviors which in- 
fluence immediately or in a more remote way their children's interactions £nd relationships 
with agcmates. Tliese kinds of parental influence do not end with the termination of the pre- 
school years. Also the child at the age of primary-school attendance needs parents who are 
aware of the intricacies of the peer world and enrich their child's opportunities to manage his 
or her relationships. 

Our second result highlights which parental behaviors have a positive impact on the social 
integration of the child. While younger children need direct supervision in order to maintain 
peer interactions, direct supervision of older preschoolers seems to be related to lower levels 
of social competence (Ladd, Profilet, & Hart, 1992). Our data fit the suggested direction of 
development across age since the most direct form of support examined in our study, media- 
tion, turned out to be negatively or not at all related to the social integration of the child. Also 
consultation is only a modest contributor to predictions. Only once consultation produces a 
promoting effect on social integration; in two other predictive models consultation is asso- 
ciated with a higher number of rejections in the sociometric test (we will comment on the pre- 
dictions of rejections later). 

It is mainly the parental behaviors categorized as shaping of conditions that significantly con- 
tribute to the predictions of children's social integration. These are not behaviors by which 
parents directly intervene, but behaviors which express concern and offer facilitation for the 
child's own efforts to manage relationships. Our measures record whether parents are aware 
of what is going on and know with whom the child is related. Parents who are informed, can 
support their child in a sensitive way if necessary, and take into account that children at this 
age must have opportunities to learn from own social experience when they should comply to 
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the proposals of others and when they should insist on own intentions, or what is essential for 
friendship and how to realize one*s conception of cooperation. Thus, our data emphasize that 
supportive behaviors of parents musi be finely tuned to the social competencies of the child 
so that parents neither fail to notice assistance which is sometimes urgently needed nor jeop- 
ardize tne role of their child in froni of the peers who reject the "babies" who cannot answer 
for themselves. We conclude that parents have to observe the child's zone of own productive 
development. The mediating efforts of fathers apparently have negative effects because they 
disregard the delicate balance of dependence on support and need of autonomy. 

The third result refers to the question whether mothers' and fathers' behaviors are effective in 
the same way with regard to the social integration of daughters cr sons. Earlier studies pro- 
duced contradictory results. While MacDonald and Parke (1984) found differences in the in- 
fluences of fathers' and mothers' behaviors on ihe peer status of daughters and sons at pre- 
school age, another study of Bhavnagri and Parke (1991) revealed no differences in ihe ca- 
pacity of mothers and fathers to assist their child in maintaining peer interaction. Our analyses 
of the dyadic family subsystems are in line with the observation that the effects of support 
behaviors are shaped by the dyads in which they are embedded. For example, fathers' behav- 
iors arc related to the number of negative sociometric votes received by daughters, whereas 
mothers' behaviors have impact of the negative votes received by sons. Overall, fathers' and ^ 
mothers' behaviors are more relevant in the prediction of their daughter's than of their son's 
social integration. Perhaps the social ups and downs of sons are already less under the influ- 
ence of parents at this age. 

Fathers and mothers exert their influences in differing ways. Fathers seem to be sensitive for 
the separation issue as the predictive models show that the behaviors of fathers which contrib- 
ute to the prediction, reflect understanding for the own room which peer relationships need 
and awareness of zones of conflict between family and peer obligations. Perhaps they also 
realize dangers and act cautiously towards daughters. With regard to sons, whose social life 
seems to be less under the influence of the parents, fathers tend to violate the demands of 
increasing independence. Their mediating effons may be interpreted as intrusion by their sons 
and, therefore, have negative effects. Again we have to consider the i>ossibility that fathers 
intervene when sons play a negative role among peers, nmong the behaviors of mothers only 
the procedures whi'^h are categorized as shaping of conditions are related to the social inte- 
gration of their children. Predictions from mothers' behaviors mainly draw on their know- 
ledge of the friendships which their daughters maintain. This may indicate that daughters are 
well integrated when they can clearly communicate with their mothers about their relation- 
ships. Thus, differing influences of fathers and mothers are beyond doubt, but the specific 
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role that both parents fulfill in the promotion of their children's social integration needs fur- 
ther clarification. 

The fourth result refers to the aspects of social integration that could be predicted by the be- 
haviors of parents. In none of the dyads the model did allow to predict the total number of 
relationships which children claim to maintain and differentially describe. The predictions 
were only possible with regard to the measures which add some qualification to the mere 
number of relationships. Are parents more relevant for the quality than for the extension of 
peer systems? We believe that our data do not allow to substantiate this speculation. Although 
we know that sociometric tests measure popularity and the interview relationships, the analy- 
ses revealed nc differences between the prediction of the sociometrically based or interview 
based integration measures that would tell us for which aspects of social integration which of 
the behaviors applied by parents are especially important. 

Looking back on the results obtained by the analyses we find a number of puzzling results 
which remind us of the bidirectionality of the influences to which Ladd, Profilet. and Hart 
(1992) recently gave emphasis. The awareness of parents that their children are well inte- 
grated may cause parents to withdraw from active involvement, and poor social integration 
noticed by parents may stimulate their activities. We are not able to disentangle these oppo- 
site influences which seem to be especially visible in the prediction of the number of negative 
votes. The prediction of a high number of negative votes received by giris relied on a low 
i;wareness of family-peer conflicts and high efforts to counsel the daughter from the side of 
fathers. While the first correlation may be interpreted as failed attention to a burdening con- 
flict, the latter may be understood in two ways. Either the father is damaging the social repu- 
tation of the daughter by restraining her own responsibility, or the father reacts to the unfa- 
vorable peer status of the daughter and disregards that she has a problem of balancing family 
and peer obligations. A similar ambivalent pattern of interpretation applies to the behaviors of 
mothers which are significantly contributing to the predictions of the number of negative 
votes received by their sons. Mothers of sons who receive a high number of rejections, take 
efforts to counsel their sons, are very aware of family-peer conflicts, but are not well in- 
formed about their sons* meetings with friends. They also tend to give much room for action. 
Some of the correlations may indicate neglect which causes maladjustment to peers, others 
may demonstrate a reaction to preceding low acceptance of the child among peers which aims 
at improving the child's peer relationships. 

Also other correlations which are interpreted as a demonstration of successful parental sup- 
port may likewise result from a parental reaction to the children's autonomously achieved in- 
tegration into peer relationships. For instance, it is hard to decide from commonsense know- 
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ledge whether conceded room for action should be regarded as a sensitive parental means of 
allowing the child to collect own experiences which promote peer competence or. on the con- 
trary as a reaction of parents to the transition of the child into the relatively autononrwus cul- 
^childhood which has its own status in modem societies. We need further investtganon 
to understand the interwoven effects. Children who face difficulties with peers, most probably 
are an especially instructive field of further inquiry. 
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Abstract 



Peer interactions and relationships contribute in their own way to 
the development of competencies of children (Piaget, 1932; 
Youniss, 1980). Although in middle childhood children establish 
their social relationships more and more independently, apparently 
parents still influence their children's social life. While research has 
examined the ways in which parents support peer interactions in 
early childhood (Bhavnagri & Parke, 1991), behaviors by which 
parents support their child's peer relationships during middle child- 
hood, await further clarification. The study presented here analyses 
the impact of different ways of parental support on children's social 
integration in peer relationships in middle childhood. 

Using a standardized procedure, 255 children from grade 2 to 5 of 
an inner-city primary school in Berlin (West) were interviewed 
about their friends. Since complete classrooms participated, also 
sociometric tests were conducted. Mothers (N =113) and fathers (N 
= 79) of a representative subsample of 116 children were inter- 
viewed separately at home about their support behaviors and other 
behaviors relevant for their child's peer interactions and relation- 
ships. , 

Although mothers' and fathers' support behaviors are correlated, the 
impact of mothers' and fathers' behaviors on the child's relation- 
ships varies with regard to the sex of the child. Therefore, the in- 
fluence of parents on their child' social integration is examined with 
^regard to the four family dyads. Multiple regression analyses show 
^ that daughters' and sons' social integration can be predicted by 
OOmothers' and fathers' support behaviors still in middle childhood. 
lLf3Especially the behaviors categorized as ^''shaping of conditions" 
^significantly contribute to the predictions. Mediation, defined as 
immediate involvement in the child's peer interactions and relation- 
ships, and consultation, defined as coaching and counseling of the 
Wchild, is less beneficial or even contraproductive to the child's social 
integration. The study gives some indications that parental behav- 



4ors may also be elicited by the children's position among peers. 
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